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ONE FALSE, 


BOTH FAIR; 


OR, A HARD KNOT. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Avruor or ‘Lavy Fravia,’ ‘Lorp Penritu,’ ‘Tue Tentn Ear,’ &c. 


‘SHE is pleasing, certainly, but—strange. Per- 
haps mysterious would be the better word. In 
Egypt they called her the Sphinx, you know; 
and indeed there ts something singular, and 
almost startling, in that quiet, ghostly way she 
has of gliding into the midst of people who 
believe her to be a hundred miles off. She 
talks well; but I always feel afterwards a vague 
sense of perplexity, as though I had been con- 
versing with one whose habits and experiences, 
and ideas of right and wrong, were enigmas to 
me.’ 

‘Yes ; there is something strange about Countess 
Louise, to our English taste, perhaps; but I am 
sure she is well-bred, and clever and agreeable, 
and means to be kind; and then—she has been 
everywhere, and knows every one. I find her 
a pleasant travelling acquaintance, Clare, love, 
and that is all. Once in England, we shall 
part company, of course. You are not very 
likely to see much of her at Castel Vawr, or at 
Leominster House either, when you are in 
London.’ 

The speakers were two slender, fair-haired girls, 
dressed in black, who stood side by side on the 
poop-deck of a great steamer, speeding swiftly 
on through the pale gloom of the warm night, 
a starry sky above, and the dusky purple wavelets 
of the Mediterranean rippling with soft plash, 
as if caressingly, against the vessel’s side. There 
had been a broad white awning spread, as usual, 
over the after-deck, sacred to chief-cabin pas- 
sengers; but, as usual also, it had been deftly 
removed, when night fell, by the supple brown 
hands of those lithe, tiger-footed, tiger-eyed 


Lascars who form the majority of the crew on 
VoL, Xx. 


CHAPTER I—COMING HOME. 


board of our fast-steaming Peninsular and Ori- 
ental packets, such as was the Cyprus, homeward- 
bound. 

There was something majestic, something 
almost oppressive too, in the solemn stillness 
that prevailed, not a sound being heard save 
the wash of the dark-blue water, as the powerful 
engines forced the ship along ; and the low hum 
of conversation that arose from a group collected 
near the cabin hatchway, some few paces distant 
from where stood the two girls, in their mourning 
garb, apart from the rest. These two were silent 
now; one of the sisters—for such they evidently 
were—looking down over the vessel’s side, towards 
where the softly murmuring sea was dappled 
here and there by faint phosphorescent gleams ; 
while the other turned her beautiful face towards 
the East, unconsciously as it seemed, and gazed 
with sad eyes along the streak of glistening 
foam that marked the steamer’s wake. 

A light yet hesitating footfall on the deck, 
the rustle of female dress, and then, in a low 
voice, the commonplace words: ‘ Your Ladyship! 
Tea is ready.’ It needed not the muslin apron, 
the trim waist, and punctilious neatness of 
attire, to indicate the caste of her who uttered 
this little crisply spoken speech. Only a lady’s- 
maid drilled and schooled from her teens into 
the traditions of the still-room, could have con- 
trived to be at once so meekly suggestive and 
so softly audible. 

‘Very well, Pinnett ; you can take the shawls,’ 
answered one of the sisters. 

‘Yes, my Lady,’ was the quiet reply; and 
the maid retired as gently as she had approached. 

After a brief pause, the two girlish figures 
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moved towards the cabin-stairs, near which stood 
the steamer’s captain, bluff and genial, the light 
from the binnacle shining on his gold-laced cap 
and weather-beaten face. ‘It’s a fine evening, 
my Lady, and a pity to lose it,’ said the tough 
old seaman, in his kind fatherly voice. ‘We 
can’t, you know, expect much more of the clear 
weather, past Malta as we are, and at this 
uncertain time of year.’ 

‘We shall come on deck again, Captain Burton, 
thank you,’ was the rejoinder; and then both 
the moved cabinwards. they 
passed the group of loungers congregated near 
the hatchway, more than one glance of mingled 
curiosity and interest was turned towards them, 
and then the hum of voices grew somewhat louder 
than before. With the exception of an oily 
and deferential Parsee in glossy broadcloth, 
diamond shirt-studs, and varnished boots, all 
the passengers chatting together were of British 
speech and nationality. There was yellow, 
pnes old Major Grudge, an Anglo-Indian, 
ong since seasoned to the climate, as he tells 
you, somewhat boastfully, after a five minutes’ 
acquaintanceship ; with sallow Mrs Grudge and 
her schoolgirl daughters returning for cheap 
education at Bruges or Bonn. There were 
languid subalterns on sick-leave; a magistrate 
or so; a field-officer or two; a stray indigo- 
planter ; the editor of a Mofussil newspaper ; 
and the inevitable travelling M.P., who has been 
out to ‘do’ India, and thus win for himself 
parliamentary prestige by asking awkward ques- 
tions and tormenting optimist Secretaries of State. 
There were ladies and children in large majority, 
of course, and with them the usual Nile-country 
invalids, and the usual tourists, fresh from Cairo 
or the Cataracts. 

‘Very pretty, both!’ drawled out a pallid 
young cavalry officer, whose remaining energies, 
sotely impaired by brandy-and-soda imbibed 
amid the hot winds of parching Dustypore, 
seemed to be devoted to an attempt to swallow 
the massive gold head of his short whipstick. 
‘Hard to say which looks the best; but, for choice, 
I'd the one who went down first— 


‘Then you’d lose your wager, Sefton, I can 
tell you, responded bilious-eyed Major Grudge, 
with a grin of contempt for the griffin’s discern- 
ment. ‘That was the Marchioness, as it happens, 
and not Miss Carew.’ 

‘Mr Sefton’s was a very natural mistake,’ said 
good-natured Mrs Colonel Green of the Ahmed- 
nuggar Artillery. ‘They were twin sisters, you 
see, and so much alike—poor, pretty young things. 
A sad story, was it not, of the Marchioness 
being left a widow after only a year of married 
life out there in Egypt. Her young husband, 
the late Marquis, not had the title very 
long, and the doctors ordered him, as a forlorn- 
hope, to Cairo. He died there.’ 

Not there, dear Mrs Green! It was at Luxor,’ 
exclaimed another of the Anglo-Indian ladies 


eagerly. 
At the Second Cataract; I saw it in Galig- 
nani, chimed in a third member of the 


group. 

a me,’ remarked a tourist; ‘I was at 
Khartoum at the time, and know all about it. 
I had met the party, too, at Elephanta. Terribly 


sudden at the last, it was! Poor fellow—that 
young Lord Leominster, I mean—it was sad to 
see him, with his hectic colour and wistful eyes, 
leaning on his young bride’s arm, among the 
granite columns and painted chambers of the 
temples. Everybody knew how it must end; 
but somehow, when the worst came, everybody 
was shocked and sorry. Lucky that her sister 
was travelling with them, was it not?’ 

‘I wonder whether she will marry again; she 
doesn’t look twenty, and a beautiful young 
creature too, sad as she seems now,’ a Mrs 
Green of Ahmednuggar, with that tendency to 
matchmaking which is innate in the 

st of women. 

‘It should be Miss Cora’s turn next,’ observed 
the indigo-planter. 

‘Ah, we shall see about that,’ put in, more 
authoritatively, another passenger, little Ned 
Tattle, returning from Egypt to his beloved 
Jermyn Street lodgings and his club-window, 
and who, on the strength of his familiarity with 
Pall-Mall gossip, affected the air of a fashionable 
oracle. ‘Can’t expect two of a family to land 
a big fish, you see, like a Marquis of Leominster, 
especially when a girl has not a sixpence. A 
wonderful match that, for the daughter of a 
ee Devonshire baronet like old Sir Fulford 

arew. I remember old Sir Fulford quite well. 
And then there’s the present man, Sir Pagan, the 
brother of these young ladies, still more out at 
elbows, if possible, than his father before him. 
It sounds grand, don’t it, Carew of Carew; but 
what’s the use of pedigree and that sort of thing, 
without the coin to back it?’ added Tattle, whose 
grandfather had been a fashionable fishmonger 
in the Poultry, E.C., but whose own name often 
figured at the tag-end of printed lists of guests 
at Macbeth House, Mandeville House, and else- 
where. 

‘But she will be well off—the Marchioness of 
Leominster, I mean?’ asked one of the company, 
half timidly deferring to Tattle’s superior infor- 
mation as to the ways and means of the aristo- 
cracy. A man who spoke so disrespectfully of 
baronets, and whose tone in talking of a Marquis 
was one of good-humoured patronage, was pretty 
certain of commanding deference for his opinions 
among colonial self-exiles, homeward-bound. 

‘Why, yes, rather, answered the Pall-Mall 
philosopher, with a secret delight in being listened 
to. ‘You see, young Leominster—poor fellow— 
the late Marquis, was very much in love, and 
happened to have unusual power over the pro- 
perty. His widow gets Castel Vawr, the show- 
place of the family, on the Welsh border, and 
a heap of money besides, Thirty thousand a 
year at the least of it, or more likely thirty-five, 
the Castel Vawr rent-roll must be ; and I’m not 
sure that Leominster House, Piccadilly, and the 
London house-property, do not belong to her 
too—for life, anyhow. Only the Lincolnshire 
estates, which are strictly entailed, go to the heir. 
I am speaking of the present Marquis of Leo- 
minster, Adolphus Montgomery—we called him 
Dolly, and thought him a muff—second-cousin 
to poor Wilfred that died.’ 

bn this subject, one or two further observations 
were made. It was told how the late Marquis’s 
yacht Fairy Queen was on her way back to 
England, having on board, too, the remains of 
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her noble owner ; and it was plausibly conjectured 
that the sisters had chosen the lengthier South- 
ampton route, as enabling them to avoid the 
stir and bustle of the land-journey from Brindisi 
to Marseilles, And then the conversation flowed 
into other channels, and the group presently 
broke up. 


HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


Tue following hints—they pretend to be nothing 
more—are offered to those who desire to culti- 
vate the art of composition, Not that the best 
instruction in the world will of itself make an 
author, any more than it can make a painter 
or a sculptor. Something more than mere 
teaching is needed. When Opie the painter 
was asked by a young student what he was 
in the habit of mixing his colours with, he 
replied grimly ; ‘ With brains, sir.’ And he was 
right. Here we have the first requisite for 
success in the higher arts, Composition among 
the rest. Those who have no ‘brains,’ no intel- 
lectual power, had better let pen and paper 
alone. But even those who have a fair share 
of power must know how to use it. They want 
practice, and they want training; and the train- 
ing which they cannot get from others, they 
must be willing to give to themselves. Those, 
however, who are in earnest about making the 
most of their powers, are usually glad to avail 
themselves of the experience of others ; and it is 
for this reason that the following pages are written. 
For although it is not possible, in one sense, 
to teach composition, it is possible to point out 
certain errors that should be avoided, and certain 
objects that should be kept in view, with the 
best method of attaining those objects. And 
since all the suggestions that we have to offer 
upon these points are founded upon experience, 
it is hoped that they will afford help to those 
who may be trying to help themselves. 

To begin then: What is it that you wish 
to do? You wish to express your thoughts in 
writing, for the benefit of others. But ‘out of 
nothing, nothing comes ;’ therefore you must first 
have thoughts to express. First the thought, 
and then its utterance ; first the matter, and then 
the manner. The subject falls naturally into 
these two divisions. 

First, the thought. It is strange that we should 
require to learn even to think, but like many 
another strange thing, it is true; and anything 
that helps us to think wisely and truly is not 
to be neglected. We shall find that there is 
no greater stimulus to thought than contact 
with other minds; and this comes to us mainly 
through conversation and through books. It 
is true that real conversation, the keenest of 
intellectual pleasures, the most stimulating of 
intellectual exercises, is but seldom to be had. 
And yet now and then, in the course of our 
lives, we are so happy as to meet with a com- 
panion who has this power of convewsation, as 


apart from idle fragmentary gossiping. And the 
result is startling. We are no longer the same 
persons that we were. Some change has passed 
upon us. Not only have we found a friend, 
but we have found ourselves. It has been truly 
said that one of our great wants in life is ‘ some- 
body who shall make us do what we can’ And 
until this want is satisfied, we know not what 
we can do, But when we meet with this ‘some- 
body,’ we find ourselves in a new world. It 
is as if our mind took fire at his mind. We 
are ‘taught the whole of life in a new rhythm ;’ 
we are ‘lifted into that mood out of which 
thoughts come that remain as stars in our firma- 
ment’ for ever. Whence come they? We can- 
not tell. Up to this moment we have had no 
such thoughts. But for this companionship, 
we had not had them now. Yet they did not 
originate with our friend, but with ourselves, 

Probably Socrates was the first to recognise this 
result of sympathetic intercourse. It is to this 
that he refers when he calls himself the midwife 
of men’s thoughts. De Quincey and Emerson 
both insist strongly on this benefit of conversa- 
tion ; and it was probably something of the same 
kind that Charles Lamb had in his mind when, 
after speaking of the death of several friends, 
he ake ‘And now, for so many parts of myself 
I have lost the market.’ 

But such intercourse is rare. It is probable 
that it comes but seldom to any of us, while to 
many it never comes at all. Consequently, we 
are obliged, for the most part, to go for our mental 
stimulus to books, which are more or less accessible 
to us all. 

And what will books do for us? Why are we 
to read them? Not for enjoyment merely ; not 
only in order to store the memory with facts, nor 
even to enrich the mind with the thoughts of 

t men. We read them and we value them 
or all these reasons; but they have a higher 
use still; namely, the education of the powers, 
the cultivation of the mind, the formation of the 
character. ‘Books,’ says Emerson, ‘are for no- 
thing but to inspire.’ The mere transference of 
the contents of a book to our own mind will do 
us little good unless the mind, besides receiving, 
acts upon what it receives. The food of the mind, 
like that of the body, is intended to be digested 
and assimilated, to nourish, and to result in growth 
and increase of power. If I am to be in no way 
better when I lay down my Plato or my Shak- 
speare than I was when I took it up, I will 
not read at all. Why should I? But if I have 
held intercourse with ‘a soul that made my 
soul wiser,’ then indeed my time has not been 
wasted. 

The amount of reading that is profitable will 
vary with each individual, since it depends upon 
the mind’s receptivity and power of assimilation. 
It is of less importance to read much than to 
read wisely and well. Wisely—that is, to read 
exclusively good authors; and well—with the 
reasoning power, the imagination, and the affec- 
tions awake and on the alert. 

We are, then, to read for our own mental and 
moral culture; we are not, as a rule, to read 
in order to write. It is true that in some cases, 
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such as in preparation for literary work done 
‘to order, this is inevitable. But all will agree 
that the best work is not done in this way. It is 
the subject which we have studied for its own 
sake, whose interest and value have drawn us 
irresistibly onward, on which we shall be best 
able to write; and this not merely on account 
of our better acquaintance with it, but from the 
interest which we take init. It is extremely 
difficult to interest others in anything in which 
we are not interested ourselves. 

Obvious as this consideration appears, it is fre- 
quently overlooked, if we may judge by the un- 
readableness of much that is printed both in peri- 
odicals and books. The writers of such unread- 
able matter may have said to themselves: ‘This 
subject will make a magazine article, or even a 
book ;’ they did not say: ‘This is a subject of 
interest, of import to mankind; we must needs 
try to make its value as clear to others as it is to 
ourselves,’ This is the spirit in which we ought 
to write. If we cannot show to our fellows 
something that we see, and that they would be 
the wiser and the happier and the better for 
seeing, we need scarcely write at all. 

If the choice of a subject is still a difficulty, 
it may be well to inquire wherein the difficult 
lies. It is possible that the questions whic 
interest you have no attraction for your acquaint- 
ances; and being accustomed to loneliness in 
your pursuit of them, you despair of meet- 
ing with sympathy from your readers. But 
it is certain that, however lonely you may be 
in your.own circle, you are not alone in the 
world. That which you care for, others care 
for. What is of value to you is of value to 
them. Therefore—ag Mr Hunt, the American 
artist, says to his pupils—‘Find out what you 
ean do, and do it. Follow your own individual 
taste, and somebody will appreciate it.’ 

Or perhaps your favourite subjects are old 
and time-worn. This is natural enough; for 
everything that is of human interest, 
and therefore of special interest, is as old as 
the human race itself. And yet it is just these 
subjects that are never exhausted. They possess 
the secret of perpetual youth. And for this 
reason: the things themselves present new aspects 
to each generation, and consequently are capable 
of a fresh representation in literature. The 
literature of each generation possesses some char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself; but these depend 
less a new subjects than upon new views of 
old subjects. 

You have now, we will suppose, decided upon 
your subject, and are sitting, pen in hand, 
prepared to begin to write. At this point you 

ill find yourself face to face with an important 
question. That question is not, ‘What can be 
said upon this subject ?’—for doubtless much may 
be said which is not worth saying; nor is it, 
‘What do I think about it?’—for possibly you 
may never have thought about it at all, or your 
thoughts may be mistaken. But ask in all 
honesty, ‘What is the truth about this matter?’ 
And the answer to this question, if you are so 
happy as to find it, will be something worth 

aving. 

We come now to our second point—the utter- 
ance of the thought. You know now what it 
is that you want to say; you have next to 


consider how you will say it. The all-important 
thing here—that which you must keep inexorably 
in view—that to which everything else must 
give way, and which must itself give way to 
nothing—is accuracy. Do not be tempted to 
imagine that one word is as good as another. 
On the contrary, it is either better or it is 
worse. Change the word, and you may perhaps 
change the idea. If one word expresses your 
meaning, then any other word may express 
something that is not your meaning. Many 
young writers are harassed by a morbid fear of 
tautology, and accordingly they collect a number 
of words that they believe to be synonyms, and 
use them alternately. Such a system is fatal to 
accuracy. Why should a word shirk its duties 
merely because the word has been used before? 
It may often be necessary to use the same word 
several times in one paragraph, or even in one 
sentence. Under such circumstances, console 
yourself with the reflection, that tautology proper 
consists less in the recurrence of words, than in 
the repetition of ideas. 

You are resolved, then, to be accurate. And 
the next point to consider is clearness, The 
simplest words will serve you best; for you are 
writing in order to be understood by others, and 
unless you can attain this primary object, your 
labour will be thrown away. Your readers, espe- 
cially if they be hasty ones, will misunderstand you 
if it is possible ; it is your part to see that that 
shall be impossible. Brevity and conciseness you 
will find valuable means to this end. If you wra 
up your meaning in many words, you will concea 
it; your object, remember, is to lay it bare to the 
public eye. You will find it a good plan to read 
over your composition when you have finished 
it, and to strike out every unnecessary word. 
Above all, avoid redundant adjectives. They are 
merely the disguise under which weakness seeks 
to conceal itself. 

Others, again, are caught by some trick of 
words. A resounding sentence carries them away, 
an alliteration strikes them as impressive. Some 
are afflicted with this fatal facility ; they pour forth 
a torrent of words with no discoverable object. 
For all these, the remedy is one and the same. 
Bear in mind that your sole object is to tell the 
truth about your subject, or that portion of the 
truth which has revealed itself to you, in such 
a way as to be understood by others. Other 
considerations are secondary. 

But it may be said, are accuracy and clearness 
to be our only objects? What becomes, then, of 
beauty of style? Here we confess that we can 
give no rules. Beauty of style is the result of 
the special powers of the individual. In this, 
nothing will so much avail you as the study of 
great authors. Read them from pure love of 
them. ‘Bathe your spirit’—as Charles Kingsley 
beautifully expresses it—‘in their noble thoughts, 
as in May-dew; and feel yourself thereby, if but 
for an hour, more fair.’ Give yourself up to 
their influence—drink in the spirit of their writ- 
ings, and feel yourself thereby lifted into a 
purer atmosphere, better able to see and feel 
truth yourself; better able to make others see 
and feel it too. 

And next, you may pass on to analyse 
their special beauties. Acquaint yourself with 
Shakspeare ; study his marvellous creations, his 
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sublime thoughts, his great and varied powers 
of expression, Take down your De Quincey, 
and learn the resources of your mother-tongue. 
Compare Hazlitt’s clear, cool, and somewhat 
hard English with the delicate grace and 
humour of Charles: Lamb, or with the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, the manly vigour, and 
the tenderness no less manly, of Charles 
Kingsley and Dr John Brown, Study Macaulay. 
The style of these men is not the expres- 
sion of the mind merely, but of the whole 
character. So is it always. It rests, there- 
fore, in a great measure with ourselves whether 
our style shall be good or bad. To this point 
we shall return presently, only adding * here, 
that the permanence of our work is almost 
entirely dependent upon the quality of the style. 
What we say, may be very valuable; but unless 
we say it as well as it can be said, a day will 
come when some one else will say it better, and 
our work will be superseded. 

You will probably find that your powers of 
expression vary from day to day, or even from 
hour to hour. At one time your thoughts will 
come to you clothed in language so appropriate, 
that you hasten to commit them to writing, lest 
they should escape you. At another, every 
sentence is a labour. But that labour you must 
make up your mind to bestow. If a particular 
sentence is especially obstinate, it is sometimes 
a help to withdraw the mind from this or that 
form of expression—for difficulty of expression 
is sometimes the result of vagueness of conception 
—and to ask yourself some such questions as 
these: What is it that I am trying to say? 
What do I mean? If this fails, it may be well 
to pass on and proceed with the essay ; but the 
offending sentence should be carried in the mind, 
and by no means allowed to have its own way. 
Generally, you will find that in a day or two 
the idea takes shape of itself. 

The opening and the concluding sentence of 
your composition will generally cost you the 
most labour. Upon this point it is not easy to 
give advice. One hint we may offer. The 
particular topic with which you are occupied 
is certain to be a branch of some other and wider 
subject. A slight sketch of the general subject 
makes a good introduction to that division of it 
which you have chosen for your composition. 
But above all, spare no pains. No excellence 
can be attained without work. Do not be 
tempted to say of anything, ‘That will do” It 
will not do, if you can make it better. And this 


_is a lesson specially needed by those who have 


talent. These, if they are willing to work, may 
doubtless do better than others less gifted; but 
the chances are that they will do worse, because 
they will imagine that for them work is un- 
necessary. 

If you cannot begin your essay gracefully—if, 
that is, you can think of nothing that is at once 
true ok suitable, plunge boldly into your sub- 
ject. Anything is better than spinning fine 
sentences about nothing. And the same remark 
applies to the conclusion. When you have 
finished—stop. Nothing is more pitiable than 
to see an author who has exhausted his ideas— 
not to speak of his readers’ patience—wandering 
through mazes of meaningless verbiage, in the 
hope of stumbling upon a concluding sentence. 


A graceful conclusion is undoubtedly desirable 
for the completeness of composition ; but it may 
be dispensed with, if it is beyond your powers. 
If you cannot complete your composition, wait 
and work until you can. 

After all that has been said about beauty of 
style, it is perhaps unnecessary to caution you 
against any approach to slang. Have you any 
love at all for the English language? We will 
hope that you have, for ctnily no one ought 
to write who has not. Then remember that 
the preservation of that language in its purity 
depends largely upon those who take in hand 
to write it. 

When you have finished your composition, you 
will naturally be anxious to judge of its merits. 
It is commonly assumed that we can form 
no reliable judgment of our own work; as 
much at least is implied in the usual advice to 
young writers—namely, ‘Read over your com- 
position, and strike out all the sentences that 
you consider particularly good’ And although 
this is an extreme suggestion, it is not to 
denied that a young author is hardly the best 
judge of his own work—that ‘Fancy’s fondness 
for the child she bears’ is apt to mislead the 
judgment. It is well, if possible, to have a 
second opinion. If, therefore, you have a friend 
on whose judgment you can rely, you will find 
it an advantage to consult that friend. But 
unless you know your friend’s opinion to be valu- 
able, and unbiassed, do not ask it. The sugges- 
tions of incompetent persons will only perplex you. 

Perhaps the best method of testing your own 
work is the following: When your composition 
is finished, when you have done all that you 
can to make it perfect, put it away for two or 
three months, and forget it as far as possible. 
Meantime, pursue your reading of history, science, 
philosophy, poetry, and what not, still confining 
yourself to the best authors in your particular 
line of study or taste; and you may be in- 
clined during the interval to write one or two 
papers on fresh subjects. Now return to the 
one you have laid by. Its defects will strike 
you as forcibly as if it had been written by 
somebody else! And the practice which you 
have had in the interval will enable you to 
revise the defects with greater ease. Even experi- 
enced authors are often glad to keep a finished 
manuscript for a time, before sending it to the 
printer, especially if it is on an important subject, 
and has been struck off in a hurry. 

As we took occasion to point out in this Journal 
for Jan. 29, 1881, you must not be too much 
discouraged if, at the outset of your career, 
you find that no editor will take your produc- 
tions. You honestly think that they are as 
good as many that you see in print; and you 
may be right. You are tempted to wish that 

ou had friends at court; that, for example, you 

ad the good fortune to number an editor among 
your relations or intimate friends. Well, a day 
may come when you will derive lively satis- 
faction from the reflection that you had no such 
interest, and that your success is the result of 
your own unaided exertions. In any case, do 
not be in too great a hurry to print your pro- 
ductions; you will very likely see cause to alter 
our opinions, in which case you would regret 
aving published them. 
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If neither editor nor publisher will have any- 
thing to say to you, redouble your efforts. Resolve 
that you will persevere until your offerings prove 
either that you are not ne for literary work, 
or till they are so much above the average that 
they will command attention. Really first-rate 
work is not apt to be rejected. But even if your 
compositions are never to see the light, make it a 
rule to finish them as carefully, and in all respects 
to work as well, as if you were writing for man- 
kind and for all time. 

Our treatise on composition would be incom- 
plete if we were to leave untouched the subject 
of originality. We all wish to be original, and 
so far this is well; but originality is not to be 
had for the asking, nor even for the trying. 
Our object—as has been already said—is to 

ut before others’ something that we see and 
eel, and to do this in our own way, in the 
way, that is, which is natural to us. And just 
so as in this, shall be 
origi a number of persons group them- 
selves round any object, Ans one of pf will 
see it at a different angle, the difference being the 
result of his point of view. So each one of us 
can see truth from his own point of view, and 
therefore see something that others are not in a 
position to see. This much of originality is open 
tousall A ow genius sees from his own point 
of view and from that of others as well. In his 
power he differs from other men; but his object 
1s the same as our own; namely, first to see and 
then to make others see. 
in: if we allow ourselves to acquire a 
habit of exaggeration, it will tell at once upon 
our composition. Even more fatal is the habit 
of catching up fashionable phrases, ‘expressions’ 
as they are called. Surely we can be at the 
ge to clothe our thoughts in words that will 
t them, instead of concealing their proportions 
in a ready-made garment that rarely covers any- 
thing worth the name of a thought. 

Socrates used to tell the Athenians that the 
foundation of all real knowledge was ‘to under- 
stand the true meaning of the words that were 
in their mouths all day long.’ The meaning of 
the words we use is often very different from 
our meaning. If we would only make up our 
minds every day and always, to say what we 
really mean, and to say it in words that will 
convey that meaning accurately, clearly, and 
forcibly, we should find the practice an invalu- 
able aid to — Be chary also of the 
use of italics: if due — cannot be given 
to your words without frequently rong. | 
them, be sure you have missed the true art o 
literary expression. At the same time, there are 
occasions upon which italics are invaluable. But 
let caution mark their use. 

We would add another caution to young writers. 
Many of them are disposed, by way of appearing 
clever and deep-sighted, to assume a satirical or 
cynical style in the treatment of their subject. 
Our experience of such attempts is that they are, 
almost without exception, ignominious failures. 
A writer of satire is one who requires much 
knowledge of life, and of human character and 
habits, and has besides a special eye for recognis- 
ing the seamy side of things. Young-writers who 

to emulate or even to imitate the style of 


such men as Swift or Fielding, Thackeray or 


Dickens, generally, before many sentences are 
written, manage to betray their own inex- 
perience of life, or their ype ceed to judge 
adequately of what they would hold up to odium ; 
while their defective literary expression tends to 
expose themselves to the ridicule which they seek 
$0 being down upon others. We would repeat to 
young writers, Shun satire and cynicism if you 
would shun almost certain defeat. 

In concluding these rambling hints, we would 
again press upon literary aspirants the neces- 
sity of industry and patience. The power of 
good writing is not acquired—except in cases so 
rare as to be quite out of account—without the 
expenditure of much thought and labour; and 
even after articles are accepted by an editor— 
which is not unfrequently done on grounds apart 
from their merely literary character—they may 
— to be subjected to much alteration 
and revision. As this revision is generally done 
by men of experience, the young writer would 
do well to note the changes in every case, by 
comparing the draft of his finished manuscript 
(which he shauld preserve) with the article as it 
appears in print. This would afford him a better 
means of self-judgment and self-correction than 
the reading of a dozen treatises on the art of 
composition. In this way, also, he would be able 
to ascertain somewhat of his own weakness and 
strength, and the particular directions in which 
these lie; and if he be not too self-opinionated, 
he is sure in the end to profit by the com- 


parison. 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE 
A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE room was the second-floor-back of a certain 
house in a certain shabby-genteel street in the 
purlieus of Soho, London. It was a good- 
sized room, and had two windows, the outlook 
from which was not a very lively one, being 
limited to the back premises of sundry other 
houses, which, as a rule, formed the playground 
of innumerable children during the day, and the 
trysting-place of innumerable cats during the 
small-hours of the night. On fine days, vistas of 
drying linen might be discerned fluttering far 
into the murky distance. 

The furniture of the room was worn and;shabby 
with age and much hard wear. The faded carpet 
was darned in many places, and patched in others 
with pieces different from itself; the hearthrug 
was worn threadbare with the usage of many 
years; the glass over the chimney-piece was 
cracked, and its once gilt frame was blackened with 
age. There was a horse-hair sofa between the 
windows, to sit on which was like sitting on a 
plank; and there were several cane-bottomed 
chairs, most of which were more or less rickety 
and insecure. The two comfortable easy-chairs, 
one on each side of the fireplace, belonged to the 
present tenants of the room, as did also the 
writing-desk that stood opposite one of the 
windows, and the easel that was fixed near the 
other. There were several hanging shelves laden 
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with books, and magazines and newspapers were 
strewn carelessly about. On the walls were 
several sketches in water-colours, and some half- 
dozen caricatures in chalks. Finally, the room 
had three doors, two of them opening into bed- 
rooms, and the third giving access to the common 
staircase of the house. 

The time was seven P.M. on a pleasant evening 
in May. On the horse-hair sofa was stretched at 
full length a young man of some five or six and 
twenty years, on whose features the traces of recent 
illness were plainly visible. A magazine had 
dropped idly from his fingers, and he now lay 
goalie still, watching a glint of dying sunlight 
as it slowly mounted higher and higher on the 
opposite wall. His face, without being markedly 
handsome, was a pleasant one to look upon. Its 
expression was one that seemed to mingle refine- 
ment of thought with decision of character. His 
eyes were particularly good—dark, grave, reflec- 
tive, yet with a playful gleam in them at times 
which seemed to show that he had not left his 
youth so far behind him as not to be able to 
enjoy a little fun or nonsense in due season. His 
complexion was olive, and his hair black ; and 
from top to toe he measured six feet and a little 
over. By profession he was a writer for sundry 
newspapers and magazines, a sort of guerrilla 
trooper attached to no staff or corps in particular. 
His name was Frank Frobisher. 

Before the gleam of sunlight had quite faded 
from the wall, the noise of footsteps ascendin: 
the stairs was heard, accompanied by the soun 
of a mellow voice carolling forth the refrain of 
the last popular song. en the door of the 
room was opened, and the new-comer halted for a 
moment on the threshold. 

‘What a bear I must be!’ he exclaimed. 
‘For the moment, I had forgotten that you might 
be snoozing. Have I disturbed you ?’ 

‘A good thing if you had. I seem to have been 
snoozing my brains away of late.’ 


‘How do you feel by this time?’ asked the | ha 


other as he came forward and shut the door. 


‘Oh, better—better,’ was the answer, given a | rin 


little querulously. ‘The doctor says I am better, 
so I suppose I must be.’ 

The new-comer, Dick Drummond, was a tall, 
lanky, freckled young man, about the same age 
as his friend, or it may be a year or two older. 
He had dark-blue eyes, that seemed made to 
express fun and misc ief rather than any deeper 
shades of feeling, but which yet could be canter 
enough on occasion. His long straggling red hair 
looked as if the tonsorial scissors would improve 
its appearance. He wore a slouched hat, and a 
brown velveteen jacket that had evidently seen 
better days. He was an unrecognised genius in 
the great world of Art, a _—— who painted 
more pictures than he could sell. He and Fro- 
bisher were bosom-friends, and shared the second- 
floor-back between them. 

‘What have you there?’ asked Frobisher, 
noticing that his friend was laden with sundry 
parcels and packages. 

‘Item—one half-quartern loaf; and isn’t it 
a beauty?’ answered Drummond solemnly as he 
proceeded to place his packages one by one on the 
table. ‘Look at that crust; there’s perfection of 
form and colour. Item—half-pound of prime 
Dorset, as sweet as a daisy. Item—four ounces 


of the best mixed tea. “I like a wholesome dish 
of 'tea”—Dr Johnson. Item—two bloaters, genu- 
ine Yarmouth, and no mistake. Item—one ounce 
of Kanaster for your especial behoof. Your pipe 
has been idle too long, old fellow. Item—one 
bottle of prime old crusted port, to be taken 
medicinally as often as need be.’ 

‘But how on earth did you raise the money 
to buy all these luxuries?’ asked Frank, a little 
anxiously. 

‘Old Smoker stood me a fiver for my “ Andro- 
meda.” ‘Tra-la-lala,’ He had turned to the 
cupboard by this time, and was emptying the 
packet of tea into the little caddy. 

‘Dick, the truth is not in thee,’ answered 
Frobisher after a pause. ‘There’s a postcard 
from Smoker on the chimney-piece. He declines 
to give “Andromeda” houseroom at any price.’ 

‘More idiot he,’ answered the unabashed Dick. 
‘ He doesn’t know a work of genius when he sees 
it. Those wretched dealers never do. Mark my 
words, that picture will sell for a thousand 
guineas before I’ve been a dozen years under 
the daisies.’ 

Dick went on with his preparations for tea, 
bringing out the tray and arranging the cups 
and saucers; stirring up the fire—for the May 
evening was chilly to the invalid—and putting 
the little kettle on to boil. For economy’s sake, 
the two young men waited upon themselves as 
much as possible. 

‘Richard, mon ami, you have been visiting 
your relative the pawnbroker,’ said Frobisher 
after a minute’s silence. 

‘Not for the first time in my life, nor for the 
last, I hope. But what does it matter to you 
where I’ve been? One must live.’ 

‘But one can live without prime old crusted 
ort, especially in the present state of our 
nances. 

‘And I say we can’t, at least you can’t. The 
medico has ordered you wine, and wine you shall 
ve.’ 

‘ ‘Dick, you have been pawning your mother’s 


“What if Ihave? There was nothing else left 
that I could get a decent advance on. I had no 
more pot-boilers ready; and I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t have advanced much on the manuscript 
of your comedy.’ 

‘Ah, Dick, I shall never know how to repay 
you. But you ought not to have pawned the ring.’ 

‘But I say that I ought. Ifmy mother were 
alive, she would be the first to applaud me for 
doing so—under the circumstances.’ 

Frank could only shake his head. He had no 
strength to argue the point. 

‘Besides,’ went on Dick, ‘there’s r Tom 
Ellis only just out of the hospital, and that pre 
little wife of his without a shilling to bless herse 
with. The poor thing quite broke down when 
I began to talk to her, and then she confessed 
that neither she nor Tom had tasted food since 
yesterday.’ 

‘Dick, perhaps you did right after all to pawn 
the ring. But what a useless log am I!’ 


‘Tra-la-la-lala!’ sang Dick. ‘Another week 
or two will set you on your 
trivet, old boy. Confound this kettle! It doesn’t 


even sing yet. Won’t you try one of these Yar- 
mouth fellows?’ 
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‘No, thank you. Nothing but a cup of tea.’ 

‘With a thin slice of toast nicely buttered. 
Many’s the slice of toast I used to make for the 
pater in the old days at home.’ 

Frank lay back languidly on his cushions while 
Dick went on with his preparations for tea, 
whistling under his breath as he did so. 

‘Supposing it’s a bright warm day to-morrow,’ 
said Dick presently, ‘how jolly it would be to 
take a holiday !’ 

‘I should like it above all things, answered 
Frank. ‘I feel as if I had lived among bricks 
and mortar for years.’ 

‘We might take the train as far as Richmond, 
hire a boat at the bridge, and paddle up-stream 
for five or six miles, then land, and dine at some 
old-fashioned river-side inn.’ 

‘That would be capital.’ 

‘After dinner, we would lounge in the shade 
of some big old chestnut—they are all in bloom 
just now. And then, while I did a bit of 
sketching, you should think out the plot of your 
next story ; and in the cool of evening, we would 
take boat again and drop quietly down the stream, 
and finish up the day with a few natives and some 
bottled stout.’ 

‘Quite an idyllic sketch, Dick, especially the 
oysters and stout. But’—— 

‘But me no buts. I’ve got the ready here, 
my boy—here,’ answered Richard the impulsive 
as he tapped his waistcoat pocket with a joyous 
a 


ir. 

‘But think of our debits. Four weeks’ rent 
owing.’ 

‘Together with one or two other trifles not 
worth mentioning. Frank, the more deeply I 
am in debt, the more I enjoy a holiday. leis 
as if my creditors were standing treat, you know. 
So kind on their part !’ 

‘Suppose we defer our holiday, and pay a fort- 
night’s rent with the money ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Old Dabchick is in no want 
of money. He’s rich, my boy, rich, and can 
afford to wait. I only wish dear old Leyland 
were here to go with us.’ 

‘And so do I, with all my heart, responded 
the invalid. 

‘But he’s in Tregathlin Bay by this time,’ 
went on Dick, ‘trying to paint those wonderful 
cliffs, that seem to have put on a different shade 
every time you look at them.’ 

Bence Leyland was a brother of the brush who 
tenanted rooms on the floor above those occupied 
by our friends. Although twenty years older 
than either of them, he was as young at heart 
as they, and when he was at home they were all 
chums together. At present he was away on a 
ates tour in the neighbourhood of the Land’s 


At this moment, a slatternly maid-of-all-work, 
after a preliminary tap at the door, intruded her 
head into the room and announced: ‘A gentleman 
to see Mr Frob’sher.’ 

‘Show him up, whoever he may be,’ answered 
Frank languidly. 

‘And just as this, bloater was done to a turn!’ 
Dick. 

‘The banqugt must be postponed.’ 

The the door, and 
ushered in a little dapper disty gentleman with 
a keen but good-natured face, whose sharp gray 


eyes seemed to take in the room and its occupants 
at a glance. 

‘Beg pardon. Trust I’m not intruding,’ he 
said. ‘But are these the chambers of Mr Frank 
Frobisher ?? 

‘This is my room, sir; and I am Frank 
Frobisher,’ 

‘Not ill, I hope——Good gracious! that will 
never do,’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘But I must 
explain that I have called to see you on a private 
matter of great importance.’ 

‘IT have no secrets from my friend, sir. What- 
— you have to say, may be said openly before 

im.’ 

‘In that case, sir, allow me to introduce myself. 
My name is Gimp—John Gimp, attorney-at-law, 
and an old acquaintance of your lamented father 
—that is, if you really are Mr Frobisher the 
younger,’ 

‘I really and truly am Frank Frobisher the 
younger ; and [ still retain a very clear recollection 
of you, Mr Gimp, although I have not seen you 
since I was eight years old.’ 

‘Flattered, I’m sure. 
acquisition,’ said the lawyer. 

‘Before you go any further, Mr Gimp, I 
must introduce you to my friend—the only 
friend I have in the world—Mr Richard Drum- 
mond, Dick, Mr Gimp, an old friend of the 
family.’ 

‘Charmed, I’m sure, to make Mr Drummond's 
acquaintance,’ said the little man. ‘And now, 
Mr Frobisher, resumed the lawyer, putting on 
his business air, and looking at the young man 
keenly, ‘if your memory carries you back so far, 
may I ask when and where you recollect having 
seen me before ?’ 

‘At Chenies, my father’s old house.’ 

‘True—very true. I was often there. Do you 
recollect any peculiarity in connection with the 
drawing-room at Chenies ?’ 

‘Let me think. Do you refer to the hiding- 
place in the chimney that was one day discovered 
accidentally by my father ?? 

‘I do. One more _—- Can you tell me 
the name of the lady who was governess to 
your sister ?’ 

‘You mean Miss Jukes 2?’ 

‘ 


Good memory, great 


do. 
‘Miss Jukes, whom I one day caught you 
kissing in the shrubbery.’ 


‘Fie! Mr Gimp, fie!’ called out Dick from 
the fireplace. The kettle had boiled at last, and 
he was making the tea. 

‘Eh, eh. Confound it! I had quite forgotten 
that little incident,’ answered the lawyer as he 
blew his nose in some confusion. 

‘You gave me half-a-crown not to tell,’ went 
on Frank. ‘And next day you advised my 
father to send me away to school.’ 

‘I did, I did. Dear me! what half-forgotten 
memories your words bring back. You must be 
your father’s son, Mr Frobisher. May I ask 
whether you have any family documents in your 
possession 9? 

‘I have a heap of old letters and papers in 
a box in the next room. But why do you ask 
all these questions ?’ 

‘With your leave, I will examine the papers 
in question to-morrow, and not keep the news 
of your good fortune from you any longer,’ 
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‘The news of my good fortune!’ exclaimed 
Frank, while a sudden flush mounted to his 
forehead. Dick, with the gridiron in his hand, 
turned his head to listen. 

‘Do you remember your uncle, Mr Timothy 
Askew ?’ asked Mr Gimp with most provoking 
coolness, 

‘Mr Askew was my father’s half-brother. I 
have often heard my mother speak of him, but 
T never saw him.’ 

‘Mr Askew went to India when quite a young 
man, He remained there thirty years, and was 
on his voyage home when he died. He had 
made his will five years previously, and deposited 
it with his bankers. By that will, yow are 
declared Mr Askew’s sole heir and legatee. Your 
income will be something like eight thousand 
a year; and I congratulate you very sincerely 
on your good fortune.’ 

For a moment or two Frank could not speak. 
‘IT my uncle’s heir—the heir of a man who never 
even saw me!’ he exclaimed at last. ‘Eight 
thousand a year !’ 

‘Enter the fairy godmother disguised as an 
elderly lawyer’ murmured Dick to himself. 
‘Frank will hardly care about a bloater to his 
tea now. Pork sausages at elevenpence a pound 
would hardly be good enough.’ 

Mr Gimp took snuff vigorously. 

‘It seems like a dream. I can hardly believe 
it true,’ said Frank after a pause. 

‘But for all that, it is perfectly true,’ responded 
the lawyer with a smile. ‘Waylands—a_ very 
pretty little place in Surrey, which Mr Askew 
never lived to inhabit—will now own you for 
its master. But we can go into all needful details 
to-morrow.’ 

‘It seems incredible—like a tale out of the 
— Nights—How long has my uncle been 
dead 

‘Six months. He died a fortnight after leaving 
Calcutta.—A pretty job I’ve had to hunt you 
up, Mr Frobisher. Who would expect to find 
the heir to eight thousand a year in a garret 
in Soho ?? 

Dick took up his hat and crossed the room. 
‘I never believed in rich uncles from India 
till to-day,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen more than one 
of them on the stage ; but I never heard of one 
in real life till this afternoon. Frank, old fellow, 
I congratulate you with all my heart.’ 

The hands of the two friends met in a long 


grip. 
‘Where on earth are you off to now, Dick?’ 
asked Frobisher. 

‘I’m _ just ag for a little while, old 
man. You and this gentleman have a lot of 
things to talk over, so I thought I would step 
round the corner for half an hour and imbibe 
a little of something, and pull myself together a 
bit, for you’re going to be a regular swell now, 
Frank.” ‘There was a ring of pathos in the 
honest fellow’s voice as he spoke thus, with his 
soft felt hat clutched between his strong fingers. 

‘If you dare to stir a step beyond that door, 
I'll never s to you again,’ cried Frobisher 
as he started to his feet. ‘Put down your hat 
this moment, and pour me out a cup of tea.’ 

‘And i will take a cup also, if you please, 
Mr Drummond,’ said the lawyer. 

Dick flung his hat across the room, and pro- 


ceeded to do as he was told, whistling softly to 
himself as he did so. He set one cup of tea before 
Frank, and another before Mr Gimp, and then 
poured out some for himself into a small basin, 
the tea service in the Soho lodgings being strictly 
limited to two cups and saucers. 

Meanwhile, the lawyer had resumed his con- 
versation with Frank. ‘Yes, sir, a pretty chase 
I’ve had before I found you,’ he said. ‘It’s only 
two hours since I obtained a clue to your where- 
abouts, and I lost not a moment in coming to 
see you. I just dropped in upon your uncle, Mr 
Pebworth, as I came along, and told him the news. 
He was overjoyed.’ 

‘My uncle overjoyed at your finding me!’ 
exclaimed the young man in an unmistakable tone 
of sarcasm. 

‘He really was. He himself has been most 
indefatigable in his efforts to find you.’ 

‘T can quite believe it, now that Iam rich. He 
was equally indefatigable in his efforts to shun 
me so long as I was poor,’ 

‘Beg pardon, but you do Mr Pebworth an 
injustice, I’m sure you do,’ 

‘Then I beg Mr Pebworth’s pardon. But you 
must remember, Mr Gimp, that I speak from 
bitter experience.’ 

‘You have doubtless been poor, Mr Frobisher, 
and poverty is like a cheap looking-glass, it 
distorts everything that is reflected in it. I expect 
Mr Pebworth here, to congratulate you in person, 
in the course of a few minutes.’ 

Frank started to his feet, an angry light spark- 
ling in his eyes. ‘Mr Pebworth coming here! 
The last man in the world whom I should care 
to see.’ 

‘And yet Mr Pebworth is your nearest living 
relative,’ said the lawyer drily. 

‘Because I have the misfortune to be his nephew, 
is that any reason why I should like him or care 
to see him?’ 

Mr Gimp’s reply to this question was a pinch 
of snuff. 

Frank took a turn across the room, and then 
resumed his seat. ‘Look you, Mr Gimp,’ he 
began ; ‘twice when Mr Pebworth was a youn 
man and ruin stared him in the face, he was save 
by my father’s helping hand. Time went on. 
Thanks to the fresh start thus given him, Mr 
Pebworth grew ‘prosperous and well-to-do. Mis- 
fortune overtook my father, then came illness, 
then death. His last words to my mother were : 
“Pebworth will take care of Frank ;” his last 
act, to write a few lines recommending me to 
my uncle’s care. After my father’s death, the 
lines thus written were sent by my mother to 
Pebworth. No answer. Then my mother wrote 
twice. Still no answer. We — led on, sir, 
my mother and I, as well as we could for several 
years. Then my mother fell ill, and after many 
months of suffering, she died. Night and day 
through all that dreary winter I had nursed her. 
All other occupations had to give way to that. 
The morning my mother died, a loat of bread 
and a few shillings were ev J sole earthly posses- 
sions. Everything available had been sold or 
pawned weeks before. Then I bethought me 
of my uncle Pebworth—as you said just now, 
my nearest living relative. I wrote, told him 
everything, and asked him to send me the means 
to bury my mother. An answer came by return 
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of post, inclosing—what think you?—two sove- 
reigns! Yes, sir, forty shillings was all that 
Algernon Pebworth, Esquire, could afford to 
throw away on his dead sister; and had it not 
been for the generous help of my friend Drum- 
mond, my mother’s remains at this moment would 
be lying in a pauper’s grave. That very week, 
my uncle’s name appeared in the Times as the 
donor of five guineas to a fund for the relief of 
the sufferers from an earthquake in South 
America. The Pharisee—the vile Pharisee !’ 

‘Hush, sir, hush! What you have said 
both pains and surprises me, said Mr Gimp. ‘I 
have always had the very highest opinion of Mr 
Pebworth.’ 

‘Keep your opinion, sir, and cherish it—only 
let me keep mine. I tell you that now I am rich, 
this man will fawn on me and flatter me and be 
as servile to me as any —_— and that because 
gold is the only deity he has ever learned to 
worship.’ 

‘You are very bitter, Mr Frobisher, for so 
young a man.’ 

‘Poverty is a stern schoolmistress. She has 
taught me lessons which I can never forget.’ 

r Gimp sipped his tea in silence. For a little 
while no one spoke. 

Suddenly Frobisher turned to his friend. His 
face had brightened a little, and there was a 

imly-humorous smile on his lips when he next 

ke. ‘How would it be, amigo mio, if you and 
were to exchange identities for a couple of 
months ?’ 

‘Eh?’ answered Dick with a start, not com- 
prehending what Frank had said. He had been 
thinking somewhat sadly that their old friendship 
could never be again quite what it had been. 
Frank would be a t swell now, and every- 
thing would necessarily be changed. 

Frobisher’s next words were spoken with a 
slow clear emphasis that could not be misunder- 
stood : ‘Suppose that for the next two or three 
months you become Frank Frobisher, and I 
become Dick Drummond ?’ 

Dick only stared and shook his head. Had 
his — taken leave of his senses, he asked 


‘Surely, Mr Frobisher, you cannot mean your 
strange proposition to be taken seriously,’ said 
the lawyer with a look of utter consternation. 
He too began to wonder whether this strange 
young man could really be in his right mind. 

‘I was never more serious in my life,’ replied 
Frobisher. ‘What I coy oe is, that my friend 
and I shall for the time being change identities. 
He shall take my name and position, I his ; and 
I rely upon your assistance and connivance, Mr 
Gimp, in carrying out this scheme.’ 

Mr Gimp took a pinch of snuff, and shook his 
_ in emphatic disapproval of any such madcap 
idea. 

‘I am going among a set of le,’ resumed 
Frank, ‘ Prove of relatives, I know 
little or nothing. As a rich man, I shall make 
their acquaintance at a terrible disadvantage ; I 
shall never really know them, never see them 
without the mask each of them will wear before 
me. Let me study them for a few weeks from 
behind the scenes, as it were. As Dick Drummond 
the amanuensis, the secretary, the humble friend 
of the rich Mr Frobisher, I shall see many a slip 


of the mask, have many an opportunity of judging 
as to the real feelings and sentiments of my new- 
found relatives.’ 

‘A strange scheme this of yours, Mr Frobisher, 
a very strange scheme; and I must really decline 
to have anything to do with it, said Mr Gimp 
solemnly, 

‘It’s like the rich uncle from India,’ remarked 
Dick, ‘one of those things you hear about in 
plays or. novels, but never meet with in real 
ife.’ 

‘My dear Dick, there are stranger things 
happening every day in real life than any 
novelist or playwright dare make use of. As 
for this scheme of mine, mad as it may seem 
at first sight, I am determined to carry it out. 
Dick, I can rely upon you, I know?’ 

‘Of course you can, old fellow. I’m yours to 
command in any way and every way.’ 


MONDAY AT HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


On Mondays, as well as on Saturdays, the 
Tower of London is visited, free of charge, by 
all-the-world and his wife. All-the-world’s baby 
goes too, in arms—the inevitable baby that attends 
all excursions of home-loving Britons, and must 
be brought out when the trouble-tired wife is 
anxious for a holiday. The number of babies 
sent to the Tower is the most remarkable feature 
of a fine holiday-making Monday there. We meet 
them on the long paved approaches that lead 
from towered gateway to gateway ; we meet them 
in the Horse Armoury, in presence of two rows 
of knights in panoply of war, impudently staring 
from the arms of some quiet awe-stricken mother, 
at the fiercest of the warriors, or stretching and 
crowing for a steel-clad soldier as for the moon—a 
better picture any than the bird’s nest in the 
cannon’s mouth! We meet them up-stairs in the 
Armoury, overcome by monotony and the smell of 
oil, and tyrannically screaming the order to their 
carriers to move on. We meet them in the dun- 
geons, calm and speculative, and complacently 
ogling the rubble walls, even where once im- 
prisoned life died out in long-protracted, unspeak- 
able misery, or where there has many a time 
been heard by lantern light the voice of human 
agony and the creaking mechanism of torture. 

In the Jewel Room, too, we meet the babies, 
cocking round eyes contemptuously towards the 
crown of the realm and the little mountain of 
gold and jewels. And at the foot of the staircase 
thither, where a chair is placed—perhaps for 
the restoration of the suffocated who have braved 
the foul air of the upper room where those glit- 
tering temptations are kept in prison—we agai 
see the inevitable baby rocked happily on the 
knee of a poorly-dressed young mother. Is it 
a fairer sight to her than all the splendour of 
the Jewel Room up-stairs? Is it more precious 
than the whole hill of crowns and baubles, and 
the wealth of beaten gold that must have been 
a minute ago unearthly glory to her eyes? Is 
the blazing crown of England worth her baby 
to the heart of her who hugs it under the poor 
plaid shawl? We hope the heart will have the 
right answer ready ; but we are afraid to specu- 
late in this sad London; and needless to say, 
we do not ask, lest we might be subjected to 
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an exact account of the number of his teeth and 
a description of his ‘taking notice wonderful for 
his age’—which, no doubt, he did in the Jewel 
Room, with that contented cocking of the eye, 
or he must have been a blas¢é baby, ready for 
anything, and past being astonished. 

or interest to the crowd, nothing can vie with 
the the dungeons. Within an 
immense round glass screen to keep out the dust, 
and a barricade of iron bars to keep out the hands, 
is spread tier above tier such a vision of gold as 
exists nowhere else out of the Arabian Nights ; 
and at the top of all lies, bright with superb 
at the crown of the noblest Lady in the 

d. All round this huge cage, the eyes and 
noses are loyally and admiringly poked between 
the bars; and the glittering glory within is not 
to be spoken of in common language or inspected 
save with reverent eyes. ‘Ay! look at the font, 
all gold!” whispers Materfamilias in front of the 
article of her choice. ‘My eye! what a jug!’ whis- 

rs a young urchin with his head almost stuck 
oat the railings ; to which his mother replies 
reprovingly : ‘Don’t say jug; that’s a flagon !’ 
‘Oh! come along!’ roar half-a-dozen Cockney 
youths, boisterous with the gregarious boisterous- 
ness of the Cockney in his teens, with swaggering 
gait, brilliant neck-ties, and low felt hats. ‘Come 
out o’ this to where the men on horseback is!’"— 
‘And the cannon and the cannon-balls!’ cries 
another, while they sweep down-stairs like a 
hurricane of boots. The unmounted cannon in 
the open ground are the delight of this description 
of go-ahead young man, and the Horse Armoury 
is his compendium of medieval war and —- 
and the illustration of all his tales of knightly 
adventure. 

Has our young Cockney read Ivanhoe? Has he 
heard of the Crusades? Has he done battle with 
the Saracens in imagination? Has he any glim- 
mering vision of tournaments and courtly pageants 
—of the bloodstained Red and White don and 
valiant Margaret of Anjou? We are afraid he has 
not. But he has read of Sir Coupegorge in the 
penny paper, and of Jack the apprentice who runs 
away to the wars, saves the life of Sir Bangaway 
de Beaumont, in full armour, in the very 
mouth of the enemy’s artillery; and after a 
terrible career of anachronisms, rescues the 
Lady Armadilla, with the raven hair and 
violet eyes; runs away with her by stagecoach 
from the wicked Baronet’s feudal castle, and 
marries her by torchlight in ‘cloisters,’ just in 
time before the terrible Sir Coupegorge, swearing 
vengeance, arrives upon the scene armed cap-a-pie 
in steel, and revolver in hand! Some such 
historic association as this the young Cockney 
carries with him into the Horse Armoury. Did 
not one of them—for our indirect instruction— 
point out a a to his companions as ‘a 
what d’ ye it? a gage, yes—that there’s a 
gage t And we knew instantly that he was 

nking of that touching passage in The Knight 
of the Dragon Casqyue—or some such title, but 
these romances are too grand for memory—where 
Jack the hero casts his ‘mailed glove’ down 
before the miscreant who aspired to the hand of 
his lady-love, and cried: ‘Be this my gage, 
&e. ;’ and the miscreant, doffing his plume, took 
up the gage, and said: ‘Come on, thou duffer !’ 

ence, with the power of generalisation natural 


to genius, for the readers thereof, a glove of 
steel becomes a gage. evi? 

In the Horse Armoury, the ladies are 
to the mahogany-faced little Prince Charles in 
full armour. They stand before that staring boy, 
who looks, buried in awkward accoutrements, as 
uncomfortable as a wooden boy could look; and 
they chorus in whispers about his looking nice, 
till we don’t wonder that his wooden visage has 
assumed for ever a pale mahogany or terra-cotta 
blush. Other ladies ejaculate ‘Noble creatures !’ 
but whether in reference to the varnished and 
polished horses or the wooden-faced warriors 
astride thereon, they leave undecided. One of 
the countless crowd of respectable, comfortably- 
dressed working-men and sailors, has a different 
opinion at least about one of the mounted heroes ; 
for he criticises the cumbrous armour of bluff 
King Hal as he would a suit of clothes, and 
looking at the metal-laden horseman, votes it 
‘a doosid ugly set-out!’ But remarks made 
aloud are rare. In the long Armoury, under 
the amber and purple light of the small windows, 
and advancing up a metallic vista, with ungainly 
helmeted horsemen in endless array, among a 
confusion of the débris of medieval battle, a 
sense of awe hushes the sightseers; they look 
with serious faces and talk with bated breath, 
as they do in no other public exhibition—not 
even in cathedral aisles. Those that reverently 
admired the Crown Jewels are still more abashed 
before this charge of labelled steel cavalry. They 
hinted over yonder that it was a swindle to show 
them a model of the Koh-i-noor, and that it 
‘beant much to look at.’ But there are no 
irreverent remarks in the dim Armoury; no 
shadow of incredulity is provoked even by the 
startling placards that bid us believe that those 
weapons of Charles II.’s time are the ‘spears of 
— eighteen feet long!’ How has our army 

egenerated since the days of those giants! But 
though the announcement is made again and 
again, we hear no light remark upon so startling 
a subject. 

Ascending to the Armoury where modern 
weapons are stored, the crowd wanders through 
the dismal passages made between pillars and 
walls of upright !gun-barrels. One is struck by 
the truth of Longfellow’s simile in his verses 
on the Springfield Arsenal, where too, 


From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ rise the burnished arms, 


Or rather a hundred huge organs marshalled 
in close avenues, waiting for our soldiers’ hands 
to draw from their keys the terrible war-music, 
the ‘loud lament and dismal miserere.’ Other 
weapons are fashioned into such incongruous but 
ingenious devices as the Prince of Wales’s wedding- 
e, or ‘the risen sun made of bayonets and 
springs of ramrods.’ It is here, among the dark 
avenues, in the atmosphere of oil, that the dismal 
character of Her Majesty’s Tower begins to oppress 
the thoughtful visitor. He goes down, deep 
down to the dungeons, with a proper sense that 
the sky far away is murky, that the river outside 
is mud, that life is miserable for the majority of 
mankind, and that he himself is an undetected 
monster. ‘This dismal sensation settles down 
upon him as a product of the atmosphere of 
er Majesty’s Tower ; after several experiments, 
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we traced it to the Armoury where the huge 
organ arrangement of firearms is kept; and we 
ut it down scientifically to the want of the 

owledge of the principles of window-making 
and ventilation in ancient days, and to the action 
upon the nervous system of an overpowering 
collection of gun-barrels, silent sightseers, and 
polishing oils. 

Down in the dungeons, the Cockney becomes 
hilarious. He laughs aloud, and at last assumes 
his ordinary sightseeing demeanour. Girls dart 
under the temporary wooden staircase, playing 
Hide-and-seek ; and though cannon-balls are 
heaped where the rack was worked, as if that 
spot of bygone agony were too terrible to tread, 
elsewhere all-the-world and his wife jog round 
the racking dungeon, and make merry, utterly 
unable to realise the meaning of its name of 
horror ; and in the awful dungeon beyond, into 
which prisoners were lowered from light of day, 
young men look up the disused sloping shait, 
and turn away with a grin of self-congratulation. 
Nor is there much thinking done in the more 
lightsome prison rooms, though there is much 
talking and pointing to inscriptions on the walls. 
‘You see,’ says a woman, ‘they didn’t well know 
what to do with theirselves.’ Truly they did 
not. But few understand that these scratchings 
on the walls are the written witness to prolonged 
and intense human suffering; that one at least 
died here—wasted away in this very room, the 
sight of his wife and child denied to him; him 
whom dead they carried down that steep stone 
stair outside, where the crush of sightseers 
comes twisting up now, and where the girls 
are laughing and clutching the rope that hangs 
down the centre pillar to help giddy climbers. 

Outside, between this prison and the great 
White Tower, red-coated soldiers are mancuvring 
to a bugle call; and on the cannon, lying close- 
packed and unmounted, the Monday visitors 
are gossiping, and sitting down to luncheon, 
or peeling oranges. They have seen the place 
without any of its horrors, or any of those 
historic visions that quicken the pulse and give 
more than a vague interest to old walls. ank 
heaven for the nineteenth century! That beef- 
eater with his red-embroidered coat, and broad 
round hat gay with loops of colour, might have 
stepped out of less gentle times; but see! there 
is with the beefeater a dark and dingy helmeted 
policeman; the Sixteenth Century talking with 
the Nineteenth! And outside the muddy grass- 
-_—. moat, beyond the outer walls, we shall 

nd the busy narrow streets of London, the ware- 
houses and cafés creeping close up to this tre- 
mendous pile of ramparts and towers. And out 
there beyond the southern wall, where those tips 
of masts are travelling, there are the ships, the 
steam-power, the crowded wharves of the nine- 
teenth century; and the gray river has sunk 
away from Her Majesty's Tower, leaving it high 
and dry, just as civilisation has shrunk in 
course of time from such cruelties as those walls 
witnessed when the Tower was palace and 
prison. Thank heaven again for the quiet days 
of Her who owns, by right not only of blood 
but of justice and kindliness, that bright crown 
in the Jewel Room ; the days when all the world 
can wander through the fortress, and see in it 
nothing but the grandest curiosity, or, more 


intelligently, the finest historic monument of 
England ; the days when only fire-buckets are 
lowered into the dungeons and kept there ; and 
when the awful Traitors’ Gate is mostly used by 
sparrows, those knowing birds finding it useful 
as a roost for chirping the river news, and con- 
venient for popping into an undisturbed muddy 
nook after their raids upon the wharves. 


SOME MATRIMONIAL ECCENTRICITIES, 


THERE is no end to the matrimonial extrava- 
gances that are continually being perpetrated. 
What strangely assorted couples you meet every 
day in the street—in private life—everywhere ! 
There would almost appear to be no kind of 
incongruity of which examples could not be 
found—no kind of disparity, physical, intellectual, 
or moral, which, if an obstacle to union at all, 
hgs not been overcome. 

Extremes of many kinds are so common that 
we need not particularise them here. Unless on 
the theory of the saying that ‘extremes meet,’ 
it is by no means easy to account for some of 
them. Here is a somewhat curious, though far 
from unpleasing, illustration, which was com- 
municated to us some time ago by a lady who 
had just returned from a voyage to India with her 
husband in the vessel of which he was skipper. 
The cook, a negro, was a general favourite with 
all on board; and in the course of the return 
voyage, not only our lady friend, but all the 
passengers, and the crew as well, became deeply 
interested in Sambo’s matrimonial affairs, for 
nothing afforded the honest fellow greater delight 
than to talk of the pretty little English wife 
who, he said, was waiting to welcome him on 
his return to England. Some, especially the 
ladies, were disposed to be sceptical, suspecting 
that Sambo was either romancing, or indulgin 
in one of those elaborate equivoques in whic 
the negro mind delights. The precedent of 
Desdemona and Othello notwithstanding, the 
idea of a nice-looking English girl actually 
falling in love with and marrying Sambo was 
not to be accepted without considerable reserve. 
In the restricted community on board a vessel, 
small matters are often invested with an alto- 
gether exceptional importance, and so the ques- 
tion of Sambo’s wife was magnified into one 
of the great problems of the day. It was at 
length resolved, in order to gratify the general 
curiosity and put the story to the test, to have 
a party of some sort on board ship as soon as 
London was reached, and invite Sambo to bring 
his wife, who, he declared, resided there. The 
party was arranged accordingly. The long-talked- 
of guest of the evening duly appeared—‘ And, 
would you believe it?’ the captain’s wife after- 
wards remarked with great animation—‘ she was 
actually pretty!’ Sambo was the hero of the 
hour; and everybody declared that a prouder 
husband, or a more happy, contented, and devoted 
little wife, had never been seen. 

The very act of marrying at all is in some 
instances a most eccentric proceeding. What, 
for example, could be more absurd than the 
recent marriage, in a small agricultural village 
in England, of a couple whose united ages came 
to a hundred and fifty-eight, the bridegroom being 
seventy-seven, and the bride eighty-one? Nor 
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was this the only peculiar feature of this extra- 
ordinary union, The bridegroom’s Christian 
name was Thomas, and the bride’s Mary; and 
this was the third Mary that Thomas had selected 
as his partner, while it was also the third Thomas 
to whom Mary had been united by the conjugal 
bond. To crown all, both were in: receipt of 
parochial relief to the extent of two shillings and 
a loaf each per week. 

A hardly less extraordinary wedding is reported 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, being that of 
a blind girl to a man who was deaf and dumb. 
It was not to be expected that such an event 
would escape the observation of facetious Western 
journalism ; nor did it. . A local paper took 
occasion to point out that by this marriage each 
of the parties would acquire an opportunit, 
to practise little pantomimic scenes from whic 
ordinary married folks were entirely debarred. 
When they quarrelled, for instance—the wife 
being unable to see, while the husband could not 
hear or speak—she could hurl at him broadside 
after broadside of steel-pointed invective ; and the 
poor man could but stand there, study the motion 
of her lips, and fondly imagine she was telling 
him how sorry she was that anything should come 
between them. He, on the other hand, could sit 
down, shake his fists, and make hideous grimaces, 
she all the while thinking he was sitting with 
his face buried in his hands, and hot remorseful 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

One of the most remarkable matrimonial com- 
plications on record occurred a few months ago 
in Long Island, New York. A married woman 
who felt her end approaching, and who was 
solicitous as to the fate of her six children, 
implored her husband to marry her younger sister, 
she being the only person fitted in her eyes to 
take charge of her family. The husband promised 
to act in accordance with her wishes immediately 
after the funeral, and the sister also undertook 
to fulfil her behests. The sick woman, however, 
was not satisfied. She feared they might not 
res so good as their word, and entreated them 

ive her the consolation of knowing that her 
children would certainly be cherished after her 
departure. Worn out with her importunity, and 
there being evidently no hope of the poor woman’s 
recovery, they finally consented to be married 
at once. The ceremony accordingly took place ; 
and so much comfort and satisfaction did the 
invalid derive from contemplating the future of 
her little ones, that she speedily recovered from 
her illness, and gave cheering proof of her con- 
valescence by turning her sister, bag and baggage, 
out of the house ! 

Some very eccentric matrimonial arrangements 
are occasionally brought to light in our courts of 
law. <A singular illustration occurred in London 
the other day of the extraordinary views that 
often prevail among people of a certain class 
as to the way in which private agreements affect 
marriage. The parties in the case in question 
were a porter and a cook, who had married on 
the express understanding, embodied in a formal 
agreement, that unless and until the latter should 
‘arrive at the following accomplishments—namely, 
— singing, reading, writing, speaking, and 

eportment,’ the ‘said marrying’ was to be no 
more thought of, and considered null and void. 
The pair were regularly married ; and as the lady 


did not master the required accomplishments, 
continued to live apart for fourteen years, the 
husband fully believing that ‘the female of us,’ 
as the woman was denominated in the agreement, 
was not his wife. When, however, the case came 
up for decision, the judge was of a different 
opinion. 

Marriages which are not in themselves in an: 
way peculiar are sometimes rendered very muc 
so by the eccentric manner in which dep are 
gone about. We recollect a wedding at which 
the happy pair had no sooner been united than, 
to the amazement of every one except the 
officiating clergyman, who had been let into the 
secret a few minutes before, the eldest brother 
of the bride advanced with one of the blushing 
bridesmaids, and requested that the ceremony 
should be repeated for their behoof. It appearing 
that all the necessary legal and other preliminaries 
had been duly arranged, the demand was complied 
with, and the company had to celebrate two 
weddings instead of one. 

This recalls the case of an enterprising Scotch 
widow, who, failing the appearance at the eventful 
moment of her intended second husband, utilised 
the occasion, the clergyman, and the company in 
a way which must call forth the admiration of 
the most skilled diplomatist. She was a bouncing 
young widow of twenty-five, and had agreed to 
marry ‘No. 2,’ as she mover termed him, in a 

ear and a day from the demise of ‘No. 1” The 

appy day fell on a Wednesday, and the ceremon 
was to take place at the bride’s house. A 
ficent wedding-feast was provided, and about sixty 
guests invited. The hour fixed for the marriage 
was six P.M. In the forenoon, the bridegroom 
arrayed himself in his best, and went off to invite 
a few friends in the country who had been over- 
looked. Whether he happened to take with him 
a copy of the Pickwick Papers, and came across 
Mr Weller’s famous advice to his son Sam on the 
subject of ‘vidders,’ will probably never be known ; 
but by this or some other means, he appears to 
have been reduced to a peculiarly vacillating state 
of mind with regard to the important step he was 
about to take ; for by the afternoon post his bride- 
elect received from him an intimation to the 
effect that he had conscientious scruples as to 
marrying a woman so recently widowed. He 
would make it a matter of careful consideration, 
and abide by the result of his subsequent feelings. 
She was not to take this as a positive declinature ; 
but if he had not arrived by six o’clock, she might 
consider the marriage off. The widow did not 
either faint or go into hysterics, but decked 
herself in her bridal robes, and smilingly received 
the guests who had been bidden to the feast. 
When all the company hid arrived, the lady 
read to them the communication she had received 
from the recreant bridegroom. Loud and long 
were the denunciations it elicited, and the heroic 
bearing of the widow under such trying circum- 
stances was marked and commended by all. 
‘This need not prevent the feast,’ she said; and 
the banqueting began. The feasting over, the 
room was cleared for dancing, and everything 
went as merrily as if the wedding had passed off 
under the most favoured auspices. The result 
of it all was that an elderly lecbden, who had 
opened the ball with the irrepressible widow, 
became so enamoured of her, that before the 
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evening was far advanced he had proposed, and, 
what was more, had been accepted. Phe minister 
was recalled; and at eleven P.M. the wedding, 
though not the one for which the guests had 
been assembled, was solemnised. The ceremon 

had scarcely been performed, when the door-be. 

was violently rung, and in stalked the su ded 


bridegroom. ‘Careful consideration’ had at 
l overcome his ‘conscientious scruples, and 
he come back to claim his bride—only, how- 


ever, to be introduced to her as the wife of 
another. Served him right. 

Marriage by electricity is one of the latest 
novelties which have been introduced on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The first wedding 
of this kind took place last year at the canton- 
ment in the Red ds, Dakota, the clergyman 
officiating from a place called Bismarck, many 
miles away, by telegraph. The bride and bride- 
groom responded to the electric marriage cere- 
mony at one end of the wire, in the presence of 
witnesses ; while the correspondent of the Pioneer 
Press and several other witnesses saw the clergy- 
man perform his duty at the other. The questions 
and answers were written, telegraphed, and re- 
- aa to, and the blessing was pronounced in 
the usual form, and ‘ wired’ with perfect accuracy. 
All present at both ends of the wire, it was 
reported, were much affected towards the close 
of the ceremony; and the whole affair excited 
general interest. 

Shortly after this, the telegraph was again 
brought into requisition for purposes matrimonial ; 
but on this occasion its use was a merely acci- 
dental contingency in the execution of a still more 
eccentric matrimonial The notion in this 
instance was to be married on the summit of a 
high mountain known as Pike’s Peak. At sunrise 
on the eventful morning the bridal party set out, 
mounted upon saddle-horses, on their romantic 
errand. Before they had proceeded far, a some- 
what untoward accident befell the Reverend Doctor 
who had been engaged to perform the ceremony. 
He had been mounted upon a particularly lively 
animal, which, after waltzing along the road for 
some distance on two legs, wound up his perform- 
ance by pitching the unfortunate clergyman over 
a fence and into a stream. He was soon fished 
out ; but, though not seriously injured, the mishap 
altogether deranged the plans of the wedding 
partys for the reverend gentleman not unnaturally 

clined to risk his health by continuing the trip 
in his dripping condition, in spite of all persua- 
sions and the offer of a safe and quiet animal. 
After some consultation, a brilliant idea suggested 
itself to the bridegroom, which was, that the 
clergyman should proceed to the nearest ci 
—Colorado Springs—and from the United States 
Telegraph Office, which was connected with the 
signal-station on the Peak, perform the ceremony 
by telegraph. The Doctor ultimately consented 
to this arrangement, and thus another element 
of romance was added to the undertaking. The 
summit of the Peak was reached about noon. 
The sergeant in charge of the station was greatly 
delighted with the notion of a wedding in his 
elevated retreat, and entered into the spirit of 
the thing with enthusiastic good-will. e in- 
strument-room of the signal-station was decorated 
with flowers and flags, and the sergeant sent 
a call down to the Springs office, some thousands 


of feet below. The officer in attendance — 
informing the sergeant that the Rev. Dr Smith 
had arrived and was ready to proceed with the 
ceremony. The young people eo hands and 
stood before the sergeant, the father and mother 
of the bride standing on each side; and the 
sergeant at the instrument read off the questions 
of the clergyman as they were delivered by the 
subtle wires. There was a rapid clicking for a 
few moments, and then the sergeant in a solemn 
voice repeated the message: ‘Charles A. Dutton, 
do you take Nellie J. Thoremorton to be your 
lawful and wedded wife?’ ‘I do, responded the 
bridegroom with evident emotion. The sergeant 
tapped the instrument, and in another moment 
the m e came: ‘Nellie J. Thorcmorton, do 
you take Charles A. Dutton to be your lawful and 
wedded husband?’ ‘I do,’ said the bride, in a 
low voice. The sergeant heard it, however, and 
transmitted the reply. There was a moment’s 
pause; and then, up the mountain came that 
message making two hearts one: ‘Then I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.’ 

The news of this romantic wedding was circu- 
lated far and wide, and graphic accounts of it duly 
appeared in nearly every newspaper in the United 
States, under such headings as ‘Wedded on Pike’s 
Peak,’ or ‘Two hearts made one by telegraph ten 
thousand feet above other people’s heads.’ This 
of course set many young people who were about 
to be married a-thinking whether they could not 
contrive something equally romantic or out of 
the way; and before many days were over, @ 
very fair attempt was made to rival the Pike’s 
Peak affair. A Kentucky couple hit upon the 
expedient, not of ascending a mountain to be 
married, but of descending into the bowels of the 
earth for that . The company, which 
included a Louisville clergyman, drove over the 
hills to the Mammoth Cave, and boldly entered 
the great black yawning cavern. An extremely 
narrow part of the tunnel, known as ‘Fat Man’s 
Misery,’ was successfully passed, the bride, as 
well as the rest of the party, being obliged to 
crawl along on hands and knees. ‘Green River, 
with its blind fish, was safely ferried over ; and, 
after a long and adventurous underground — 
the spot selected for the wedding was reached. 
‘There, says a glowing account, ‘under nature’s 
glittering gems, with darkness filling the depth 
beyond, and torches weirdly lighting the imme- 
diate space, the clergyman did his duty.’ 


AN INDIAN SNAKE-DANCE. 
Tae Moquis are one of the many Indian tribes 


ty | which dot the vast plains of Western America. 


Lieutenant T. V. Keam, who for many years 
has acted officially under the United States’ 
government among the Indians, gives the follow- 
ing account of a curious ceremonial which he 
and others witnessed some time ago at a Moqui 
village in the north-east of Arizona. The history 
of this strange festival was related to Lieutenant 
Keam in the most picturesque language, by an’ 
ancient chieftain of that tribe. 

In an age of the distant past, the Moqui Indians 
lived on the San Juan River. Their Chief, 
greatest in wisdom and daring, resolved to learn 
what became of the vast body of water that 
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ceaselessly flowed through the country. Con- 
structing a raft, he stored it with provisions to 
last him for many moons, launched it on the 
San Juan, to be carried by its swift currents 
whithersoever they went. After encountering 
many perils, he entered a large water, on the 
shores of which great rocks elevated their fronts 
to the stars. Driven ashore, he ascended to the 
top by perilous passes, and found them inhabited 
by a family of Indians, who received him with 
great rejoicings as the ruling spirit of their race, 
whose coming had been prep esied for ages by 
the wise men and priests. He took their wisest 
and most beautiful maiden for his bride, whose 
charms long rendered him forgetful of his own 
people ; but the spirits of his fathers called him, 
and obedient to the call, he, with his wife, started 
for home. Imminent dangers beset their path ; 
but the guardian spirit of his bride led them 
through every peril safely to his people, by 
whom he was received as the pride and wonder 
of his race. ; 

But unfortunately for the Moquis, jealousy 
rankled in the bosom of their women. A foreign 
woman possessed the heart of the stateliest and 
bravest of their tribe. Subjected by them to every 
indignity that wicked ingenuity could devise, and 
too proud to make known her grievances, the 
bride, determined on revenge, gave birth to a 
brood of serpents, against the charmed lives of 
which neither the arrows nor battle-axes of the 
Moquis could avail. The Moqui children were 
slain by their deadly fangs. The people, pursued 
by this terrible foe, fled from the land of their 
fathers, till, on reaching the country in which 
they now dwell, a mighty serpent lashed their 
pursuers to atoms, and commanded the Moquis to 
possess his hills and valleys, and to live at peace 
with all his kind. In gratitude to their deli- 
verer, the wise men of the tribe established 
the Snake-dance as a religious rite ; and for ages, 
no serpent has been killed by that tribe, nor 
at bitten who follows the teaching of the 
snake-priests. 

Such was the chieftain’s history of the festival. 
The following is Keam’s narrative of the snake- 
dance,- 

Preparations for the dance, which we witnessed, 
had been in progress for eight days. The snake- 

riests, forty-two in number, devoted the first 
our days to secret rites. The four succeeding days 
were employed in capturing the snakes which 
haunt the sandy plains around the puchla (village). 
With a wand, painted, and bearing at one end 
two black eagles’ feathers, the priests caress 
the heads of the snakes as they coil in the 
sand. The snake-priests are supposed to have 
borrowed this idea from the habit of the eagle, 
which, when capturing snakes, is said to charm 
them to comparative harmlessness by hover- 
ing over and fanning them with a rapid and 
peculiar motion of its wings. Having secured 
a sufficient number of the reptiles, they are car- 
ried in sacks to the estufa—the council-house 
of the Moquis. This chamber is an excavation 
in the solid rock from nine to ten feet deep, by 
eighteen feet wide and twenty feet long, covered 
with poles, mud, and stones. Hung on the walls 
in fantastic groups are highly ornamented mocca- 
sins, breech-cloths, waistbands, rattles, and tortoise- 
shells. On the morning of the dance, we were 


pe admission to the estufa, and on descend 
y a ladder from the centre of the roof, we joan 
the snakes, from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty in number, contained in large 
oval earthenware urns. Soon after we had 
entered, a ceremony was gone through by those 
of the priesthood who were present. Pourin 
the living mass out of the urns, they, wi 
their wands, drove them around the floor of 
the estufa from east to west, and then around 
an altar laid in the rock floor two feet from the 
west wall of the building. This altar was coloured 
variously in squares, and on each of its four sides 
a snake was painted in natural colours. Around 
it lay stone implements, knives, axes, arrows, 
hammers, a large mortar and figures of small 
animals in stone, as well as a number of the eagle- 
feather wands, one of which is placed beside 
the altar when a snake-priest dies, remaining 
there until the chief-priest declares that the 
de d one is happy in the Spirit-land. 

he priests all wore waistband, breech-cloth, 
and moccasins fringed with red; besides which, 
their faces were painted, from forehead to mouth, 
black ; from mouth over the chin, white ; their 
bodies, pink; their arms and legs dyed a dark 
brown. Around the right leg, below the knee, 
was attached an ornament made of tortoiseshell, 
together with the horny part of a deer’s hoof, 
which in the dancing which followed produce 
a sort of humming rattle resembling the noise 
of a rattlesnake in anger. During their exercises 
in the estufa, the priests drank freely from a 
large urn containing medicine-water. 

e Snake-dance itself took place about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. A cotton-wood grotto 
had been erected on the rock near the estufa, 
with a single buffalo robe tied firmly round it, 
leaving a small entrance on one side. Around 
this was traced a mystic circle thirty feet in dia- 
meter. Within the grotto the snakes were now 
deposited en masse. The dancers were twenty-four 
in number, the remaining eighteen priests bei 
reserved to receive the snakes from their hands an 
to chant during the progress of the dance. The 
dancers first , Maal towards the grotto wands 
in hand. Then wheeling round, they separated 
twelve a side, and formed in line, representing 
the two sides of a triangle, of which the grotto 
was the apex. The eighteen followed, pew 
equally, and facing the dancers, while all joine 
in a wild chant, accompanied by a continuous 
sounding of the above-mentioned rattles. The 
chief-priest then advanced to the entrance of the 


grotto, bearing an urn of medicine-water from |, 


the estufa, two large sea-shells, and two stone 
figures of mountain lions. Chanting in a mono- 
tone, he stood for about ten minutes waving the 
urn in the air. Another dance and chant fol- 
lowed ; upon the conclusion of which, the nearest 
priest on the right entered the grotto on hands 
and knees among the writhing and hideous mass, 
soon reappearing with a large snake in his mouth, 
its ‘head and tail twisting about his face. Being 
taken by the left arm by a fellow-priest next 
him,the was led around the mystic circle. The 
snake was then dropped on some sacred corn- 
meal which the squaws had scattered within its 
bounds, Immediately on falling, the creature 
coiled in anger, whereupon one of the eighteen 
caressed its heat with his wand and took it in 
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his hands, The ceremony was then repeated by 
the other dancers, who, entering the grotto on 
hands and knees, brought out the snakes in their 
mouths, sometimes two at a time, and danced 
round the circle on the rocks with them, until 
the whole had been taken from the grotto and 
laced in the hands of the attendant priests. 
The snakes were then thrown, a writhing mass, 
into a pile of corn-meal, upon which the whole 
priesthood rushed pell-mell to the pile, and 
seizing them in their hands, divided into four 
bands, tore wildly down the rocky slopes of the 
mesa, and liberated their captives in the sands 
on the north, south, east, and west sides of the 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 


As supplementary to our article on Wolf- 
children (No. 977), we are favoured by an 
Anglo-Indian surgeon with the following touch- 
ing incident : 

*Futtehpore is a small civil station seventy- 
three miles north-west of Allahabad, and was the 
scene of the Nina's first check by Havelock. The 
American Presbyterians had and have a Mission 
there, with Orphanage attached, and this was in 
my charge as civil surgeon in pre-mutiny days. 
The Mission and Orphanage were presided over 
by the Rev. Gopindth Nandy, an old man, who 
fell subsequently into the rebel Moulvi’s hands 
at Allahabad, and was only saved from death 
by Brigadier-general Neil’s force. 

‘To this Orphanage was brought by the police, 
early in 1857, a child, which they declared had 
been found in a wolf’s den among the ravines 
of the Jamna; and I was summoned to see it. 
I obeyed with alacrity, for here was a proof in 
point of what at school we had been taught to 
regard as fabulous, the suckling of Romulus 
and Remus by a wolf. This human cub was 
a native child about six or seven, filthy in aspect, 
disgusting in odour and habit, with matted hair, 
and timid suspicious face. Mr Nandy told me 
that the child had no speech, though not dumb, 
would wear no clothes, and would eat nothing 
placed before it. Its efforts to escape were 
incessant. 

‘Confronted with this wretched object, I placed 
a hand on his head, and said a word or two of 
kindness in Hindustani; but got no response 
beyond a kind of cackle. The poor child was 
evidently a burden to the Padre, who knew not 
how to manage it. I recommended non-coercive 
confinement, with lots of straw and blanket, and 
a gradual introduction to civilised food, cooked 
bones being the present substitute. At my next 
visit I found dismay on the worthy Padre’s face ; 
nothing would succeed with the wolf-cub, and 
the whole establishment was upset in looking 
after him and preventing escape. I found him 
wandering about the garden. On seeing me 
and seized my knees, and then the 
one vocable of his language escaped him as he 
looked upwards at me, and that was “sig.”* The 
memory of home and home-food had dawned upon 


* Sag, which with us is the specific native word for 

inach, is among natives the generic term for various 
Slants and plant-tops. Tender gram and turnip shoots, 
and a host of plants unknown to us as food, are classed 
under that term. 


him as he laid at my feet a handful of the weed. 
Poor outcast! I again patted him, and spoke 
kindly to him, but in vain; the burden of his 
replies, or rather cackles, was sig. Taking the 
hint, I recommended sig and rice as his diet ; and 
strange to say, it succeeded, and opened further 
the floodgates of memory; for the words bap 
(father) and Amma (mother) now recurred to him. 
But the diet, simple and nutritious as it was, 
proved fatal to him ; intractable diarrhoea set in, 
and under its wasting influence, affectionate 
docility returned. I could not get away from 
him except with difficulty ; and repulsive though 
he still was in sight and odour, my heart yearned 
for the poor outcast, now fast dying. At the 
last moment, he tried to grasp my knees ; and 
was evidently pleased when I placed my hand 
on his head, for he lay quite still, breathing out 
his life. Suddenly with a shudder the word 
“sig” escaped him, and with that password on 
his lips, he set out into the great unknown.’ 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


Trroveu the chilly winter morning, 
Through the gloomy veil of mist, 
Came the snow-flakes, thickly falling, 
Hiding everything they kissed— 

Every window-sill and doorstep, 
And the stones beneath the feet, 

Till a pall of perfect whiteness 
Covered all the silent strect. 


Soon the feet of busy people, 
Passing to their daily toil, 
Trod the whiteness out, and marred it 
With the grimy stain of soil; 
Till the trampled mass presented 
But a sad and painful sight— 
Painful in its wretched contrast 
With the snow of yesternight. 


In the chilly winter morning 
Came a little soul one day, 
Sweet as any mountain daisy 
Growing in its bed of clay. 
Fair the face that shone above it, 
Lithe the limbs that made its prison ; 
It was fairer than the snow-flakes 
Ere the morning sun had risen. 


Soon the hasting feet of Passion 

Trod the soul and beat it down ; 
And a sinful hand defiled it 

Tn the markets of the town ; 
Till the face had lost its beauty, 

And the limbs grown worn and thin, 
With the wretchedness that follows 

In the deadly track of sin. 


Sullied snow is never whitened, 
Never can be fair again ; 
But there is a purifying 
For the sinful souls of men ; 
And the print of evil footsteps 
In the downward path we trod, 
May be blotted out for ever 
By the mercy of our God. 
J. T. Burton Woxtaston. 
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